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Note on the Manufacture of Pottery in Assam.* 



[n mv Note on the Manufacture of Brass and Cop pointed 




out the almost entire absence in i he Brahmaputra Valley 
of the lower professional castes which are found in other 


(d) Bramatmlra Valley. 


Valley, parts of India.t 


In the later days of A bom rule, artizans were introduced from outside, and efforts 
were made t>j induce the people to learn different handicrafts. Some of them did so, 


especially people of the Kalita, Kewat and Koch castes, and the occupations thus 
adopted were gradually becoming hereditary, and functional endogamous sub-castes were 
slowly being developed, when'the annexation of the country put a stop to the process. 

Thus, not onlv are there no regular professional castes engaged in the manufacture 
of pottery, brass ware, &c., but the sub-castes who follow these occupations do not 
look on them as their only source oflivqli hood, and follow the ordinary agricultural 
avocations of the people, as well as the special handicraft, which they have inherited 
from their ancestors. 

There are two distinct classes of persons engaged in the manufacture of pottery 
in the Brahmaputra Valley, the llirds and the Kumirs.J The former were originally 
Chanddls, and, of all the functional sub-castes, they approach most nearly to the position 
of a separate caste. There is, however, no doubt of their close connection with the 
Chandals : they still intermarry with them ; they cal food cooked by them; they have 
the same Pat it or Bama Brahmans as their Parotitis , and they have no scruples in the 
matter of selling fish themselves. 

The word 11 Kumdr,” on the other hand, so far as the Brahmaputra Valley proper is 
concerned is not used to denote persons of any particular caste or sub-caste, but is 
applied to persons of several different castes (chiefly the Kalita, Kewat, and Koch'S who 
make, or whose ancestors are remembered to have made, articles of earthenware. 
Thus, there are Kumdr Kalitas, Kumdr Kewat s, and -Kumdr Koches, and the people so 
designated continue to retain their old caste status. 

Within the caste, they rank equally with persons belonging to other functional 
subdivisions (e/., the ICimirs and KdshirsJ, but below those members of the caste whose 
occupation is said to Have always been purely agricultural ; the distinction, however, is 
by no means well marked amongst the Kdwats and Koches, and is not a very firm one, 

* The subject prescribed fur this year's m anagraph a peurry and glassware, but there is ne manuheture of 
gtnaswaniin this province, I do not refer in this Note to the pottery made by the Assam Trading Company, because 
their business is. still small, and their methods are European rather than Native- 

t per .1 possible explanation of this circumstance, i« the article on Kalitas in the last Provincial Census Report 


(page Jto). 

| The word * Kuiair " is derived from " Kumbhakdr ” and means " maker of pots, 
$ in Geilpdra the Komars form a distinct caste, as in the Surma Valley. 
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{£) Surma Valley. 


even amongst the Kalhas in the western portion of the valley, A well-to-do Kumdr 
Kalita of Kamrup or Mangahlai would have very little difficulty in obtaining a Bar 
Kalita bride, and his descendants would probably, in course of time, succeed in obtaining 
recognition as the equals of Kalitas who had never followed other than purely agricultural 
pursuits. Higher up the valley, it is said to be much more difficult fora Kumdr Kalita to 
raise himself to the status of a Bar Kalita. 

In a few rare instances, persons other than Hirds and Kumdrs are found manufac¬ 
turing earthen vessels in the Brahmaputra Valley, In the Tezpur subdivision a few 
Dorns make large earthen pots, which are used for boiling gur ; they rank equally with 
other Dorns, and only make these utensils as a secondary occupation, their main means 
of livelihood being the catching and selling of fish. Near Dibrugarh, some few families 
of up-country men from Arrah are potters by profession. They are known locally as 
Hird Kumdrs. Some up-country potters have settled recently at Goldghdt, 

a. In Sylhet and Cacbar, the word “ Kumdr " denotes, what it does in Bengal, the 

separate potter caste, *>., one of the nine professional 
castes (Navasdkha), which are said, according to the com¬ 
monly-accepted Hindu tradition, to be descended from the offspring of Visvakarma, 
the divine artizan, by a Sudra woman. Members of the caste rank as Sudras, and 
Brahmans will lake water from their hands and serve them as their priests. The Kumdrs 
sometimes call themselves Rudrapal, in vindication of their claim to be descended from 
the beads of Mahddeva (j R^drdksha). Some members of the caste go still further, 
and, dropping the Rudra, say that their proper appellation is Pal, of KAyastha, 

Besides the Kumdrs, there are in Sylhet some Musalman potters, locally known 
as Khuskis, who prepare the plates called sdnak for their co-religionists. The Khuskis 
are said to be endogamous; they are looked down on by ordinary Musalmans, just 
as are the Mdhimals or Muhammadan fishermen, 

3* In the Garo Hills, pottery is made by persons of the same caste as the Kumdrs 

of Sylhet ; in the Khasi and Jaintia and the Ndga Hills 
* di ? * Jr districts, the caste system is unknown, and there the busi¬ 

ness ts carried on by any one choosing to learn the work. 

In Manipur, the persons engaged in the manufacture of pottery are known as 
Luis, who are said to be the descendants of Kabui Ndgas, Their status is below 
that of ordinary Manipuris, but there is no perceptible difference in their habits or 
manner of life. 

4 , The articles manufactured in this province are not of any special interest, and 

consist chiefly of the rough utensils in common daily use 
amongst the people, 

A list of the more important articles made is given in the Appendix. 

5 . The earth used is generally a glutinous clay {dihd mdti or dlatiyd mdti), but 

information on this point is not very precise or satisfactory, 

1 hat used by the Kumdrs of the Brahmaputra Valiev is 

of a dark-blue colour, and is known as kumdr mdtt; it is procurable without much 
difficulty in most parts of the country,—usually on the banks of streams. The Hirds 
use a peculiar kind ol clay, which is more rare, and it is reported that in the whole of 
the Kamrup district, there are only two places (Molong and Agiathuli) from which it 
can be obtained. This clay, which is called hird mdti, is of a gray colour, and is very 
stiff; owing to this fact it makes better earthenware than the kum&r mdti, but the 
Kumdrs do not use it, as it ts not easily worked into shape on the wheel.* The up- 
country potters of Dibrugarh are said to get their earth from ant-hills {hdphaiu). 

• The Kum&rs sometimes use it mined with turner mail for making wdl rmgt, which ere shaped, uut on the 
potter's wbee1 h hut on * lcm r 


Articles marLuIscLtircdt 


Earth tiled. 
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In the Surma Valley and the Giro Hills, the earth used is generally known as 
mttrlia or atiulli mdti, i.c., a stiff clay, but for some utensils, which do not require any 
very great strength, a lighter kind of clay, called kdli mdti, is made use of. 


The potters of the Jaintia Hills use two kinds of clay mixed,—one is of a dark-blue 
colour ( Utyudc'JS-iong \ and the other grayish ( kkyudetv- khlu id) ; these days seem to 
correspond closely with the kumdr mdti and the bird matt of the Brahmaputra Valley, 
The Nig as use a bluish-black earth, called in Angami Naga khegsd, which is probably 
the same as kumdr mafu In Manipur, as in the K hi si and Jaintia Hills, two kinds of 
clay arc mixed. One of these is black, and is called by the Mam pur is ieiidt, and the 
other is of a light-red colour, and is know n as Ictcheng four parts of the former are used 
to one part of the latter. 


6 . The clay is in all eases first well moistened in water, and all extraneous sub¬ 
stances are carefully removed. Where two different kinds 
r of clay are combined, they are mixed Logether very 

carefully. If the day is of a very stiff nature, a certain amount of clean coarse sand 
is worked up with it.* In some cases, the pieces of old utensils powdered up, ashes, 
paddy husks, or some sort of fibre chopped up into small pieces, are mixed with the 
clay to add to the strength of the utensils made from it. In all cases, the day is 
thoroughly broken and worked up, the feet being largely used in the process. 


7 . The Kumdrs of both valleys use the potter’s wheel for roughly shaping all the 

articles made by them, except well rings and flat or saucer- 
like utensils, A moistened and well-kneaded lump of clay 
is placed on the inner disc of the wheel, which is fixed horizontally, and is made to 
rotate rapidly. As the wheel revolves, the workman moves the lump of clay about on 
the disc, and gives it the desired shape. The superfluous clay is then cut off with a 
stringf, and the vessel is sun-dried for a time. When it has somewhat hardened, it is 
placed in a hollow mould made of wood or earthenware, which is sprinkled with sand to 
prevent the vessel from sticking to it, and is then made to assume its final shape by 
hand. The method adopted is to beat the exterior surface of the vessel with a flat 
wooden or earthenware mallet, held m the right hand, against a smooth, oval-shaped stone 
held by the left hand against the inner surface. When the required shape has been 
given to the vessel, it is again sun-dried, and the surface is then polished with a sort 
of earthenware pestle or (in Manipur) a piece of strong rag folded and moistened with 
water. 


They are then sometimes coloured with red dust or cattle urine, after which they are 
ready for the kiln.} Flat articles made by Kumars, such as plates, &c. t and all utensils 
manufactured by the Hiras of the Brahmaputra Valley and the potters of the Khasi and 
jaintia and Ntlga Hills districts and Manipur, are roughly moulded on a flat disc of wood, 
and not on the wheel. The subsequent operations are the same as those already 
described. In the case of ariic’es with narrow necks made by the H Iris,'the practice is 
to make them in successive layers, each layer being partially dried before the next is 
added. 

It may be noted here that as sun is required for drying the articles before they are 
burnt in the kiln, the cold weather is the most favourable season for the work- 


* One object of adding the sand is said lo be in order to prevent ihe articles mid* From cracking when being 
burnt in the kiln- 

t From its supposed resemblance: to a navel siring, ihe Kumdr* oF the Brahmaputra Valley art nicknamed MiV? 
iilti Ktimirs, 

l In the Khdv and Jaimia Hills the cotmir is given by a tlecuttton made: from ihe wild date pin* after the vessels 
have been taken out of the kiln P afld while they are it ill hot. 
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Implements u$td, 


8. The following is a list of the rough implements used, 
with a description of each : 

(i) The p#tter r j whet !— 

Assamese ... t.. ... ... ... ehdi 

... cUi. 

The diameter of the whole wheel is usually rather more than 3 f ee t. In the 
centre is a solid disc of tamarind or some other hard wood, some 13 inches in diameter 
to which the outer rim is joined by four wooden spokes, each of which is about 6 inches 
in length. The outer rim, which is about 6 inches broad, is made of split bamboos, 
bound with cane and covered wit ha thick plaster of clay mixed with fibres of the sago 
palm (f/xrfnri; the object of this rim is to increase the weight of the wheel and thereby 
add to ils momentum when in motion. An upright piece of Njgesvar wood yMesua 
ferrea) or khair (Acacia caUcku), about 6 inches in length, supports the wheel ' it 
is fixed firmly in the ground and is pointed at the upper end, so as to enable the wheel to 
revolve on it freely; a hollo wed-out stone is let into the centre of the disc, where it rests 
on the point, so as to reduce the friction to a minimum. As already stated, the wheel is 
worked by hand, and revolves horizontally, the clay to be moulded being worked into 
shape on the disc as the wheel rotates. The earth tinder the wheel is genera II, scooped 

away, so that the upper surface of the wheel may be on a level with the ground on 
which the operator gits. 


(3) The rating board— 
Assamese 
Bengali 
Manipuri 


dpkaru 
dthiL 
k an got. 


athdtl 

athdll 


A flat board, or earthenware tray, on which utensils are roughly shaped when the 
wheel is not used, 

(3) The mould -— 

Assamese 
Bengali 

A hollow sort of basin made of earthenware, about .6 inches long and ,l inches 
deep, in which the final shape is given to all articles of earthenware, whether oricinallv 
shaped on the wheel or on the rolling board. B 3 

(4) The mallei— 

Assamese 

KhAsi 
Man Iplt ri 
Naff* 


tally a pi lent, 

bsila. 

tyrnem, 

khttyaijet. 

j'ivB 


From 6 to is .aches in length, used for beating the clay into its final shape against 
a stone held on the other side. It is made either of wood, stone, or earthenware. ' This 
implement is somettmes also used when kneading the clay before working it into shape. 

(5) The pc lis her — 

.. - . MU. 

B “' J ’ .. MU. 

Used for polishing the articles made, after they have attained their final shape and 
been partially dried* r 
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(61 The *,Vn— 

Assamese ... ... ... ... fdgkdti. 

^ e ... bib * , ■ rif ,., 


This is used by the Kumars of the Surma Valley, and by some of those of the 
Brahmaputra Valley. 

The Hirdsand others burn their earthenware in the open. Inbolh eases alike, the 
vessels are carefully stacked, with layers of straw between them, and firewood or cow- 
dung as fuel underneath. In the Brahmaputra Valley a stack of utensils is called a 
ihupd. 


9. The collection of the clay and firewood, the stacking of the utensils in the 

D vision pi labour kiln or ihupd, and the rough shaping of utensils on the 

wheel, form the men’s portion of the work. The final 
shaping and polishing of the utensils is always done by the women, and when the wheel 
Is not used, as with the Birds, the rough moulding is also done by them. 

jo, The general opinion of the officers consulted is that the profits of the business 
Profits of die buvnnfl are vervsmall, the average earnings being placed at from 

Rs. 4 to Rs. 6 a month. . It is difficult to estimate the 
exact earnings, as no accounts arc kepi by the potters, and they generally prefer to 
barter their wares in exchange for rice or paddy, instead of selling them for a fixed 
price. There is, however, no doubt that the earnings are less than they were some years 
ago. Brass cooking utensils are cheaper than they were formerly, and the standard of 
comfort of the people is improving, so that brass vessels are in most pans supplanting 
those made of day. In SylhfCt, the better class of Mu sal mans are taking 10 
china instead of earthenware, and throughout the province, tin lamps and kerosine nil 
are taking the place of earthen ckdkis and mustard oil. Owing to these causes, the 
demand lor earthenware articles is gradually falling off, while the trade is also depressed 
by the competition of foreign wares of a belter quality, which are brought up in large 
quantities irom Eastern Bengal, and more especially from the Dacca district. The 
decadence of the industry is not much to be regretted, as the articles made arc of a 
very rough character and less durable than those imported from Bengal, and the 
people who make them in this province are not inclined to learn improved methods. 


E. A. GAIT, 

Dated the 15 th March 1*95. Dirrttof of Land Recants and Agriculture, Assam. 
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APPENDIX 


Li'si of tAe m&re impcrt&iit Exrtktnmare Articles mjHufmtured in Assam* 


Kmw «f W*rk- 

Dnaifittm* 

rrkK. 

K^nmxb*, 



(j) BRAHMAPUTRA 

VALLEY. 


Adkalah 

Aknsbati 

p» h 

*■-■ 

Smi.ii kdiah + ., i,« 

I used ai marriages nnd on cl her 

b? 4% C occa^n ■! i 5 P £ r-r UC t tw I >C wiS 1 i U : > 
vnk 

1 ptec each •„ 

T pice for 15 to 
?o. 

The same ns the h.w&l of the 
Surnia Valley. 

Akaihi.i 

*** 

Cooking po? ?. Ejmn ns -*j ,v r i'.r, but ■ tl.iII- 
Cr in sire; used hr cooking rite Of 
cuny* 

3 pke each. 


IVirruaM 

•» 

A mala (l-esjd) with a rim, in which curds, 
sugar. &c, arc kqjL 

t p:ce to 1 attua 
cadi* 


riSmfuki 


Same as JffdfAttJ»blli1 smaller in size; ti^ezd LlT 
storing grain* 

j pice to ? annas 
each. 


ChSkali or pikkhani 

These vessels arc used htt cooking coin-. 

The difference between a I'Aurn and 
Y- Jibi/f r» that she formerb hollow, while 
the Inttcr is teas and fL-mcned. 

1 anna Ea 3 
annus each. 

■ 

Chdki K +, 

IH 

An cirlhEtiw-are tamp, with an open 
mouth. on which the wizk lies. MiliUrd 
Oil b =e sELnJly burnt lh tin? rAJir. 

1 ffre for 10 to 
20. 

The panic ns the of the 

Sttrm.li Valley. 

Cbntakd .n 

+■« 

A Mtow fyEindcTp about 30 “netuis high* 
use d u 4 c+ti-dkstick. 

1 anna ™h ... 

The same a* rhe oegut nr 
f'r.tJipA-r gdn’ifi of the Surma 

Gullm 


Tlifw are <iT two kind*. rV.,, tfWai- 
AAc.irf rAiYiVi and cAiVi**. 

The * me a- used fur siwifctnjf tobacro and 
the olhf-T fur gujf/d- The two are slightly 
different in shape at the iop, I he .-hi::>m 
used hir smoking tobacco arc larger than 
t bote used for smoking r mfa. 

1 pice for iivo ... 

The same as ihe MMi of ihc 
Surma Valley, 

Chum 

in 

Same as th£li t but of medium sire i uwd hr 
Looking rice. They are hi u*u .mmr.g 
the poorer daises wh.i cun not afford to 
buy iron lu hr am utensils. 

i to 2 pice each. 


Dam^i or Daba 

*** 

Earthen rings* on which hides are fastened 
to make drums. 

% anting to 4 
annas each* 

■■ 

Dnskailtilt 

+■« 

L'wd for cooking rice* and intended to hold 
food ft it thi«a ur four persons, 

1 anna each. 


GacM 

+** 

A lamp-stand 

3 pice each. 


Ghat 

... 

W^iler-pDts used in fujas 

4 annas Eo 2 m- 
pers & annas 
each. 

The $ame n* ihc giuit of the 
Surma Valley. 

Hand! or !kUi 


A widc-moiilhrd pot. ft i? largely u^-ed 
by RachiriS far coukitig'rke and brewing 
MadL 

3 piee to one 
anna each. 

The same os the pistil cf Lite 
Surma Valley, 

jan^d 

■« 

Some \ hai similar in shape tollie i 1 but 

lunger, |i h u*jfdby Kachdrk fur keep¬ 
ing wafer and m uL 

4 to 3 rupees 
each. 


Juidhard 

... 

r*« +*■ 

4 ed 5 pLL-e each. 


Kalah 

aii 

A decanicr-shaped vessel* thirty used fur 
hulling ’a. iter. Him lived tor hording 
milk, gnr itih.Tiv^a _ oil, kc* f‘hc 
capacity b fr«m 4 to 5 gaKon* 

2 pice lo i anna 
each. 

The same as Ehe j^4/oy of Uic 
Surma Valley, 

Kh&mpti H&ria 


Manufactured after a mnde! given bv 'be 
Kbdmpii's foe (v«k-ug befr rice '-vr 
rt-eaeiu It k 4 drum-*ihaped p^t, perfur- 
ated -it the base, and r-kued out 
antithet Uasio tn which the water i= 
boiled. 

2 picc each. 

• 

____— --- 
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Rcmirlii. 


£ fl ) BRAHMAPUTRA XhlXEY—continued. 


Khoti ... 

d^lkUHi 

Mali. Cbm 
Mdlhtl 


Mridanga or KM 
N.id pit * 

Nadia. 

Ndgdm.^ 

Thuidin 

Paili, Borin Ur Deg.. 


SttLar 
Sara! lii 

Tekdi or Dhrioft 

ThMl 


Badki 

BhetuA 


Bognii ur pradlpcr- 
gichi. 


Chili or malliki 

Chjlitn of kalki 

Dhlkm 

Galas i. + 

Chit 

Hachl 



., Rusembte* in shape a hiluh, with (his dts- 
Uriel inn that it has a whief muoih and 
nei:k + and is not qoii* s« hiLfh.. Thb 
*«ad js generally used fur tookW 
rice. & 

■ 1 anna to pice 

1 each, according 
• to sisc. 

■ small cfiiirti used m rclfg'rocs ccremo* 

mtp* 

1 pice each 

* Small frays for distributing eatables during 
festivals. 

1 pure to 1 anna 
e-ich,. 

A large iw^-shaped put r with a mmpara* 
lively narrow mouth* uted fur during 
grain and SamelErnes as a bus in which 
cjDEhes are kept, When used for the 
1 alter purpose* she mouth is cloud bv 
cuvLTp which is parted over h, 

1 amu-i to i; 
annas each* 

* Drums* larger iban the *£, j but made 

Eft the samy way* 

3 rupees lo 4 
rupee* each. 

Well ring 

6 nrmns to n 
annas each. 

. A basin, Aomtffcjfag tike a rhnfu, bat has a 
nm. and is stronger e used fur ke-pinp 

sweetmeat* in* 

4 annas to 2 
rupees each. 

Small drum 

1J an nan each. 

Him er vase 

1 rujvn to 0 

annas each# 

Is a shallow ,+ khcht'* with « »mch wider 
mouih. The neek is ^hfttner than iknE «■! 
a ltf Mela. It is u*ctl f^rtookfng purp ■•*■:• t 
J 1 * as keeping cuiid.^ saLs p or mc*^ 

Eadses* ike. 

i tnnaeach. 

Same ai ( Luk?il tia and oi-J thm M hoMing 
food fur otic person only. 

J pice each. 

A kind of tray cm which presents are uffered 

1 rupee each. 

The same shape- as the Miith. hut much 
smaller, Holds from two to four quarts. 

2 for 1 pice. 

Big pots fr>r preparmg molasses and also 
used fur storing up water and cuokirir 
food in feasts- 

I annas caeh + 

(4) SURMA VALLEY AND 

GARO HILLS, 

A small jug used by MuhaEnmadana in¬ 
stead cf a tofd. 

i pice each. 

Smatl earthen pot* used fur cookijig and 
01 her purpusw. 

4 for 1 pi«, 

Stand for rArfhi 

t pice each ... * 

Open lamp 

(3 for l pice ... ■ 

Used fur smoking purples 

J for i pice 

A kind of plage ur cover 

* fur j pice. 

A cup to drink out of Ms 

a for j pice. 

Smri!| pot for hoItfiTig wafer p also used m 
Hindu ceremonies* 

I pice each ... "] 

Small Mat 

i pice each ... 1 


T 3 ie s.irne a< the 01 the 

Surma Val'ry* 


d ivc MU1C ,T. til 

Surma Valley. 


I he A ssam Valley- 

The sme as the cArf.tr of the 
Assam Valtay. 

Flic same as the diuim of 
the Assam Valley* 


Assam Valley, 

The same as the ^ 
the Assam V'alley. 
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ftafTte trf Mete. 

PtN 7 i| U zzl. 

Price, 

Rt^r-ark: |. 


SURMA VALLEY AND GARO HtLL 5 —caatinutd. 

Kalas 

■■ A targe jug for carrying «.aler 

- a psceeash 

. The same as the JtaLA of the 
As^am Valley. 

K.iViii or Detna ** 

■ dig earihrn pot, u:-od fi if cooking and other 
purpose^ 

L 2 pice each. 


K^si or Kiii «+ 

A large ptaie 

2 for * pice. 


Kliidii 

Aland at cup 

I pice each- 


«<w 

A kind of citp *** 

2 for 1 pice *.. 

The same the matth of Lhr 
Assam Valley. 

P dl u 4 >f 

Well ring 

5 for | rupee ... 

The ?arr.e as the n$J pit of 
the Assam Valley. 

P&ii 

Small p c used for cocking and other 
purposes. 

r anna each P >* 

The same as the hdndi of the 
Assam Valley. 

Piala 

Cup ' H. 

2 for i pice. 


Sharili 

A kind of plate used as a rover 

4 f^r 1 pice* 


■^mik 

A kind of plate u*cd chiefly % Muhamma¬ 
dan* \o cal rice on, 

3 fur 1 pice. 


Sirai ... 

' A kind of jug for holding water 

4 annas each. 


Tan 

A small plate 

10 for 1 pke- 



NAGA HILLS, 



Li . 

This is the -same in shape aj the 
but larger, and is uh*L chiefly for cooking 
rice. 

1 to 4 annas 
each. 


J-kptia ... 

This resembles a vase in shape, with a long 
contracted; nock, laminating at the mouth 
in a fairly bread lip or ITange. li ts or Jv 
used to carry water inlu the village. ft 
range*from f3 inches lo a feci in height, 
and from 9 to 12 inthes in diameter. 

6 -inruas to 12 
annas each- 

# 

Lifcl 

Thh is of the same *hnpc as (he £Jkphn t 
but Linjer. it is used only lor the prepar¬ 
ation of rice beer or * / w, 1 

■i 

S2 annas to J 
rupee $ annas 
each. 


Ukuno .** ; k . 

This is about the sfoe and shape of the 
ordinary brass fef# T hut having pro¬ 
portionately a larger mouth. It is used 
fur cooking vegetables* Ic. 

t anna to u 
nunas each. 

■* 

Sei ^ ... 

A kind of earthen l^rur\ used for roast- 4 
log seeds* measuring trum lo to 20 inches 
in diameter. 

f annas to 8 
annas each. 


fatseli ... ... ■ 

This ts of the same *hap« as fi> only 
larger in sire, some being as much as 
x.s inches in height and of about the same 
diameter. 

i annas to 12 
annas each. 





















































rf flnitk, 


Pc*Cftp1knr. 


Priifc 


RtndrlkR, 
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